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abel to the Breithorn. We were on the edge 
of an amphitheatre. Beyond the Schallen- 
bach was the stately Mettelhorn. A row of 
eminent peaks swept round to the ‘right, 
linked by lofty ridges of cliffs, thus forming 
the circus in which the Schallenberg glacier 
originated. They were, however, only a spur 
cast out from the vaster Weisshorn, the cone 
of which was not visible from our dormitory. 
I wished to examine it, and in company with 
Benen skirted the mountain for half an hour, 
until the whole colossal pyramid stood facing 
us. When I first looked at it my hopes sank, 
but both of us gathered confidence from a 
more lengthened gaze. The mountain is a 
pyramid with three faces, the intersections of 
which form three sharp edges or arétes. The 
end of the eastern aréte was nearest to us, 
and on it our attention was principally fixed. 
A couloir led up to it filled with snow, which 
Benen, after having examined it with the tele- 
scope, pronounced ‘furchtbar steil.’ This slope 
was cut across by a bergschrund, which we 
also carefully examined, and finally, Benen 
decided on the route to be pursued next morn- 
ing. A chastened hope was predominant in 
both our breasts as we returned to our shelter. 

“T lay with my face turned towards the 
moon until it became so chilled that I was 
forced to protect it by a light handkerchief. 
The power of blinding the eyes is ascribed to 
the moonbeams, but the real mischief is that 
produced by radiation from the eyes into clear 
space, and the inflammation consequent upon 
the chill. 

“T looked at my watch at 12 o’clock; and 
a second time at 2.4.mM. The moon was then 
just touching the crest of the Schallenberg, 
and we were threatened with the withdrawal 
of her light. This soon occurred. We rose 
at 2} A.M., consumed our. coffee, and had to 
nilk. It was poured into a small tub. With|wait idly for the dawn. A faint illumination 
ay two hands I seized the two ends of a di-jat length overspread the west, and with this 
eter of this vessel, gave it the necessary promise of the coming day we quitted our 
nclination, and stooping down, with a con-|bivouac at 34.4.m. No cloud was to be seen; 
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Ascent of the Weisshorn Alp. 
BY PROF. J. TYNDALL. 

_ During his summer vacation in 1861, Prof. 
Tyndall succeeded in climbing to the top of 
the mountain, for the first time on record. 
The following narrative is abridged from his 
description : ; 

“At 1p.m., on the 18th of August, we, that 
is Benen, [my guide] Wenger, and myself, 
quitted the hotel, and were soon zigzagging 
among the pines of the opposite mountain. 
Wenger had been the guide of my friend F., 
and had shown himself so active and handy 
on the Strahleck, that I commissioned Benen 
4 engage him. During the previous night I 
had been very unwell, but I hoped that the 
strength left me, if properly applied, and 
drained to the uttermost, would still enable 
me to keep up with my companions. As I 
climbed the slope I suffered from intense 
thirst, and we once halted. beside a fillet of 
clear spring water to have a draught. It 
seemed powerless to quench the drought 
which beset me. We reached a chalet; milk- 
‘ing time was at hand, at our request a smart 
young Senner [cheese-maker] caught up a 
ail, and soon returned with it full of delicious 


returned to the attack before that insatiate|shingly shoulder of the mountain to the edge 
thirst gave way. The effect was astonishing. |of a snow-field, but before entering upon it I 
‘The liquid appeared to lubricate every atom|disburthened myself of my strong shooting 
my body, and its fragrance to permeate my |jacket, and left it on the mountain side. The 
rain. I felt a growth of strength at once|sunbeams and my own exertion would, I 
ommence within me; all anxiety as to physi-|knew, keep me only too warm during the day. 
al power with reference to the work in hand| We crossed the snow, cut our way through a 
soon vanished, and before retiring to rest I|piece of entangled glacier, reached the berg- 
vas able to say to Benen, ‘Go where thou wilt|schrund, and passed it without a rope. We 
jo-morrow, aud I will follow thee.’ ascended the frozen snow of the couloir by 
“Two hours’ additional climbing brought|steps, but soon diverged from it to the rocks 
8 to our biyouac. A ledge of rock jutted|at our right, and scaled them to the end of 
rom the mountain side, and formed an over-|the eastern arete of the mountain. 

langing roof. On removing the stones from| “Here a saddle of snow separates us from 
eneath it, a space of comparatively dry clay |the next higher rocks. With our staff-spikes 
was laid bare. This was to be my bed, and’ at one side of the saddle, we pass by steps cut 
9 soften it Wenger considerately stirred it| upon the other. The snowis firmly congealed. 
ip with hisaxe. The position was excellent,| We reach the rocks, which we find hewn into 


for lying upon my left side I commanded the/fantastic turrets and obelisks, while the loose 
whole range of Monte Rosa, from the Misch-|chips of this colossal sculpture are strewn con- 


fusedly upon the ridge. Amid the chips we 
cautiously pick our way, winding round the 
towers or scaling them amain. From the 


very first the work is heavy, the bending, ° 


twisting, reaching, and drawing up, calling 
upon all the muscles of the frame. 

“The rocky staircase led us to the flat sum- 
mit of a tower, where we found ourselves cut 
off from a similar tower by a deep gap bitten 
into the mountain. Retreat appeared inevit- 
able, but it is wonderful how many ways out 
of difficulty open to a man who diligently 
seeks them. The rope is here our refuge. 
Benen coils it round his waist, scrapes along 
the surface of the rock, fixes bimself on a 
ledge, where he can lend me a helping hand. 
I follow him, Wenger follows me, and in a few 
minutes all three of us stand in the middle of 
the gap. By a kind of screw motion we twist 
ourselves round the opposite tower, and reach 
the aréte behind it. Work of this kind, how- 
ever, is not to be performed by the day, and 
with a view of sparing our strength, we quit 
the arete and endeavour to get along the 
southern slope of the pyramid. The moun- 
tain is here scarred by longitudinal depres- 
sions which stretch a long way down it. 
These are now filled with clear hard ice, pro- 
duced by the melting and freezing of the snow. 
The cutting of steps across these coulvirs 
proves to be so tedious and fatiguing, that I 
urge Benen to abandon it and try the arete 
once more. By a stout tug we regain the 
ridge and work along it as before. Here and 
there from the northern side the snow has 
folded itself over the crags, and along it we 
sometimes work upward. The arete for a 
time has become gradually narrower, and the 
precipices on each side more sheer. We reach 
the end of one of the subdivisions of the ridge, 
and find ourselves separated from the next 
rocks by a gap about twenty yards across. 
The arete here has narrowed to a mere wall, 
which, however, as rock would present no 
serious difficulty. But upon the wall of rock 
is placed a second wall of snow, which dwin- 
dles to a knife edge at the top. It is white 
and pure, of very fine grain, and a little moist. 
How to pass this snow catenary I knew not, 
for I had no idea of a human foot trusting 
itself upon so frail a support. Benen’s prac- 
tical sagacity was, however, greater than 
mine. He tried the snow by squeezing it 
with his foot, and to my astonishment com- 
menced to cross. Even after the pressure of 
his feet the space he had to stand on did not 
exceed a handbreadth. I followed him, exactly 
as a boy walking along a horizontal pole, 
with toes turned outwards. Right and left 
the precipices were appalling; but the sense 
of power on such occasions is exceedingly 
sweet. We reached the opposite rock, and 
here a smile rippled over Benen’s countenance 
as he turned towards me. He knew that he 


had done a daring thing, though not a pre- 


sumptuous one. ‘Had the snow,’ he said, 
‘been less perfect, I should not have thought 
of attempting it, but I knew after [had set 
my foot upon the ridge that we might pass 
without fear.’ 
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above all, and we feel at liberty to run with 
the general current in our dealings with our 
fellow men, how then can we truly feel that 
we love our neighbor as ourselves, and thus 
one point of religious obligation after another, 


It is quite surprising what a number of| may be frittered away, by being faithless and 


things the simple observation made by Fara- 
day, in 1846, enables us to explain. Benen’s 
instinctive act is justified by theory. The 
snow was fine in grain, pure and moist. When 
pressed, the attachments of its granules were 
innumerable, and their perfect cleanness en- 
abled them to freeze together with a maxi- 
mum energy. It was this freezing together 
of the particles at innumerable points which 
gave the mass its sustaining power. Take 
two fragments of ordinary table ice and bring 
them carefully together, you will find that 


unbelieving. 

“Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” 

“ Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Japan. 
Our young author, Alice M. Frere, spent a 
short time at Japan, and if the sketches we 


they freeze and cement themselves at their/have taken from “The Antipodes” about 


place of junction; or if two pieces float in 
water, you can bring them together, when 


China have proved acceptable, we propose 
adding a few short ones descriptive of life in 


they instantly freeze, and by laying hold of Japan. 


either of them gently, you can drag the other 
after it through the water. Imagine such 
points of attachment distributed without 
number through a mass of snow. The sub- 
stance becomes thereby a semi-solid instead 
of a mass of powder. My guide, however, 
unaided by any theory, did athing from which 
I, though backed by all the theories in the 
world, should have shrunk in dismay. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Perfection. 
’ The following is James Emlen’s reply when 
queried with on the doctrine of perfection : 

I suspect the great objection most christian 
professors feel to the doctrine of a state of 
sinless perfection being attainable in this life, 
arises from the belief that it is a self-righteous 
pretension. But itis very different from this, 
for we readily agree that a man is humble in 
proportion as he is perfected. He cannot be 
sinless, unless he has put away all confidence 
in his own ability to save himself from sin. 
He sees none good, but one, and reposing all 
his confidence and hope in Christ alone, he is 
made “ more than conqueror” through the aid 
of his Holy Spirit. 

To believe otherwise, tends to destroy our 
faith in the end of Christ’s coming, which was 
to “put an end to sin, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.” ‘That we are called to 
purity of heart and holiness of life, no one can 
reasonably doubt who reads the New Testa- 


The entrance to Nagasaki Harbor is lovely. 
It was a rather misty morning, so that the 
distance was not very distinct; but as we 
passed on, the fresh green banks of the clear 
water, the fine outline of the hills, the little 
bays, with villages, of which the houses re- 
sembled Swiss cottages, only more picturesque 
and ornamental, the islands with their trees 
drooping into the water, and the picturesque 
hoats and boatmen, were altogether beautitul, 
while the pure, dry air, made one feel a dif- 
ferent being. I had read many descriptions 
of Japan, and on first going there, though 
very much delighted with the country and 
people, thought the language used in describ- 
ing them somewhat hyperbolical. But after 
being some time in the country one’s admira- 
tion of it increases, and one finds the reports 
by no means exaggerated. Of all countries 
in the world that I have seen, there is none I 
should so much like to revisit. The cleanli- 
ness of everything is exquisite. The boards 
of the fishing-boats and sampans are like the 
decks of a man-of-war, and the mats on the 
floors of the houses and cottages are so clean 
that one would have no objection to dining 
on them. The contrast to China was as great 
as it was agreeable. 

There is a large hotel and boarding house, 
kept by an Italian, overlooking the harbor, 
in which we established ourselves. * * The 
view over the harbor from the verandah is 
very pretty. The hotel stands quite away 


ment; and we find this to be the work of|from the native town and the merchant’s 
grace in its uniform effect upon the penitent| houses, and the godowns, (warehouses, ) and is 


sinner. A reformation in life and conduct 
follows ; and as he is enjoined to “go on unto 
perfection,” how can we doubt the sufficiency 
of the same Divine power which began the 

‘ work, to perfect it. 
If we believe otherwise, and admit that 


on the side of a hill, with the Roman Catholic 
church just behind, and the French Consulate 
and various other dwelling-houses near it. 
Nagasaki is delightfully quiet, as far as social 
bustle is concerned. The Japanese make noise 
enough all round, but of the Europeans one 


holiness is enjoined without the possibility of} hardly sees or hears anything. There is no 


attaining it in this life, then it is not likely 
we shall labor after it. We shall cherish our 
sins, and flatter ourselves with the conclusion 
that this is the experience of all, even the best, 
and we need not aim at perfection, for no one, 
we are told, can attain to it here below. Thus 


regular meeting-place, no newspapers, no ride 
or walk that every one thinks it their duty to 
take every evening; and the roads are steep 
and narrow, and lie mostly between such 
dense hedges that one might be close tofriends 
without knowing it. There are some walks 


we stumble at the very threshold of religion,|and rides on this side the harbor, with lovely 


and as it respects ourselves, are in danger of| views. 


One is to a place called “ Minnie’s 


losing the blessed end of our Saviour’s coming.| Rock,” which overlooks the entrance to the 

And if we doubt the possibility of fulfilling) harbor and Rat Island, and the Island of Pap- 
this point of christian duty and doctrine, our|penberg. Pappenberg is the island where the 
faith is likely to be weakened in other points.| Japanese who had been converted to christi- 
- The love of the world clinging to us, we shall|anity by Portuguese missionaries, were, in the 
not be likely to know what it is to love God! middle of the 16th century, thrown into the 


sea. It is now a very strictly guarded fort. 
upon which no foreigners are allowed to land 
The mixture of foliage belonging to tropica 
and temperate climates, produces great beauty 
and variety. In the dingles and hollows, 
clumps of sombre fir are relieved and light- 
ened by the graceful, feathery bamboo, an 
among them nestle the beautifully-made wood 
en cottages, with their neat little gardens an 
rockeries. 

The Japanese ponies are like cats in scram~- 
bling over bad ground, and they carry on 
with perfect safety over ground which is s 
precipitous and rocky that I should be very 
sorry to walk up or down it. If they are 
shod at all, the shoes are made of straw. 
Everything here is in miniature, but so per- 
fect in proportion that the diminutive size is 
inappreciable at first. The hills are really 
low, but the form is that of magnificent moun- 
tains. The trees one knows in other coun- 
tries as gigantic, are here in perfect propor- 
tion with the hills; the same may be said of 
the islands, bays, houses and people. Every- 
thing seems to fit perfectly, like their own 
beautiful joining, which, while looking beau- 
tiful as a whole, will also bear the: most mi- 
nute inspection. I believe those who know 
the two people well, generally prefer the 
Chinese. But for those who do not, there 
really is no comparison between them. The 
Japanese, to persons like ourselves, who can 
spend but a short time amongst them, appear 
a far finer, freer, and more independent race 
than the Chinese, and much pleasanter to 
have any intercourse with. The Chinese seem 
an essentially unprogressive, and hence neces- 
sarily a retrogressive race ; they have no am- 
bition, no originality, but are perfectly content 
to live on upon the traditions of their fore- 
fathers, and think them perfection. The 
Japanese are exactly the reverse ;~ there is 
nothing they see of good or expedient, belong- 
ing to those nations who have effected a foot- 
ing in the country that they do not adopt. 
We went one afternoon across the harbor to 
see their foundry, which is, though small, as 
perfect as could be seen anywhere. There 
are only two or three Europeans, headmen o 
managers, all the rest of the workmen ar 
Japanese. They send for iron or machinery 
which comes out in pieces from England, an 
they put it together themselves. They bu 
all the old steamers belonging to the mer. 
chants in China, which the latter conside 
good for nothing, refit them with new engines 
and turn them into men-of-war—discipline 
and managed like our own, but officered an 
manned by Japanese. ; 

The women, too, are different from th 
Chinese women: instead of hurrying off, an 
hiding their faces if spoken to, they come for 
ward with smiles, and small-talk in abund 
ance. We met an old woman one day, carry. 
ing a small kitten, about which she gave us 
long history, unfortunately incomprehensible 
for it seemed to cause her infinite amusement 
to judge by the constant display of her blac 
teeth. The ladies shave their eyebrows an 
blacken their teeth when they marry, whic 
certainly does not improve their personal a 
pearance, otherwise some of them, and ma 
of the unmarried women, are very nice-look 
ing. Whenreally ‘ got up,’ they paint a grea 
deal, and gild their lips; but this is by n 
means an addition to their beauty in foreig 
eyes. The lower orders here are far mor 
civilized than the same class in China wit 


— 
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regard to clothing themselves decently, and 
in their manners and customs generally. 

Scenery.—In the course of our walks and 
rides we found some lovely ferns and flowers, 

nd beautiful insects. Butterflies and beetles 
abound in great variety, and also tiny scarlet 
crabs. The only things which seemed to me 
out of proportion in the place were the spiders, 
which are monstrous. They also are very 
beautiful in their way: some of them with 
great bodies, lookingas if cut out of the richest 
black velvet, with stripes of bright gold across 
it. The lizards, too, are exquisite.. The cicadas 
‘are a nuisance; one can hardly hear oneself, 
‘or any one else, speak for them. They call 
them “scissor-grinders,” and really, when 
they begin slowly “yes-yes-yes,” and gradu- 
ally quicken their note till it. becomes nothing 
but a harsh, grating hiss, the likeness to the 
whirr of a machine is great, and the relief 
when it stops indescribable. 

We rode one morning to the top of “ Bat- 
tery hill,” which overlooks the town and set- 
tlement, and gives a magnificent panoramic 
view of the whole harbor and surrounding 
country. At this time of year there is curi- 
ously little color in the landscape: it is nearly 
all a soft greyish tint, of different shades. 
In the autumn they said the color of the 
woods was gorgeous, and even now, when the 
sun strikes on a paddy-field or bit of copse on 
the mountain side, it brings out a brilliant 
touch, but otherwise the color is very similar 
every where. In some places the method 
which is carried out here of cutting the woods, 
gives a stiff appearance to the hill-sides. They 
are cut in regular rows, and only once in three 
years. Many of the govermental arrange- 
ments of that kind seem very good. Every 
man who cuts one tree has to plant two in- 
‘stead: no fish is supplied to foreigners until 
thenatives have takep all they require: every 
house is obliged to have in store so many bags 
of rice, and so much dried fish, according to 
the family, in case of famine; and an officer 
goes round to every house so many times a- 
“year, to see that they have the proper amount. 

One instance of the readiness of the Japanese 
to adopt European improvements is shown 
by the use they were making of a machine 
for husking rice, which had been lately sent 
‘to them from England. We saw it in opera- 
tion at the foundry ; being worked by one of 
the engines there. It exactly resembled the 
quarts crushing-machines used at the gold- 
fields, only with wooden instead of wrought- 
‘steel crushers. By means of this one man 
can husk as much rice, and more quickly and 


effectually, than it formerly required twenty- 
five men to accomplish. 

_ The native Japanese towns are a grand im- 
nent upon the Chinese. At Nagasaki 
‘there were no unpleasant sights and smells, 
the streets were much wider, with a paved 
causeway in the middle, picturesque houses, 
clean mats and great neatness of arrangement 
intheir wares. But there is little in the shape 
fcuriosities. Eggshell china and straw-work 
re the only specialities. The latter is very 
eautiful, and extraordinarily cheap. 


——————- > —___ 


Commonly we have more in our account 
he gifted man than the gracious man ; where- 
as, he that cannot speak good sense, or six 
ight words to purpose, may yet have more 
ace and sincerity in the heart, than he who 
can talk like a parrot and pray like an angel. 

A. Jaffray. ‘i 


subjects. 


For “The Friend.” 


Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
“9th mo. 1845. My mind became exercised 


in desire for the welfare of some men who 
were at work on the highway, with an inti- 


mation to hand them some tracts on religious 
This so increased as they drew 
near my present dwelling that I feared being 


in the neglect of duty if I omitted attending 
to my feelings. 
Supervisor in respect to it, much in the cross 
to my natural inclinations. Thougha stranger 
he encouraged me; and when a suitable op- 
portunity offered, I handed him the tracts to 


Accordingly I spoke to the 


distribute among the men, while I communi- 
cated to them what arose in my mind. They 
all behaved civilly, and some were attentive. 
This took place in the evening: but not feel- 
ing my mind quite relieved, when they col- 
lected next morning, I stepped near to most 
of them, and inquired if they were all well ; 
expressing my desire that the Almighty might 
be with them and bless them; and then bid 
them farewell. After which I felt relieved; 
and a portion of that joy was experienced, 
with which the stranger cannot intermeddle ; 
and which is at times given to those who are 
made willing to follow the blessed.Master in 
the way of the cross. 

“In the 10th and 11th months, feeling a 
renewal of exercise on account of Jabez Boyd, 
the before-mentioned young man in prison at 
West Chester, attended with an apprehension 
of duty again to visit him, it was very hu- 
miliating and yielded to much in the cross. 
Bat finding my dear friend S. Emlen was also 
exercised on his account, and willing to ac- 
company me, it somewhat lighted the burden. 
We accordingly visited. him several times; 
and were a little comforted in the hope, that 
through the condescending goodness and 
mercy of our merciful Creator, his sins, though 
of a deep dye, would be permitted to go be- 
forehand to judgment. : 

“This poor youth was executed the 21st of 
Eleventh month. We also visited his parents, 
and the parents of the poor innocent youth 
who was murdered; they all living in the 
neighborhood of West Chester. The latter 
family, whose name is Patton, appeared to be 
an orderly pious one, who knew where to 
look for support in times of deep affliction. I 
believe they are of the Methodist Society. It 
was a satisfactory visit; and they expressed 
much gratitude for being remembered in that 
time of close trial. The parents of poor Jabez 
were of a different character. 

“Tn the course of our being in and about 
West Chester, my mind was brought into 
close exercise in the prospect of having a re- 
ligious opportunity with all the prisoners in 
the prison where poor Boyd had been con- 
fined ; and also to have a meeting, more especi- 
ally for the laboring class of people in and 
about West Chester. Finding that dear S. 
Emlen was similarly bound, and not only so, 
but prepared for an early procedure, it felt 
very weighty to me indeed, attended with 
much fear, lest I should be meddling in things 
too mighty for me. But as a little light 
seemed to shine upon it, I ventured to men- 
tion the subject to the elders of my own meet- 
ing; who not discouraging me, and an oppor- 
tunity likewise offering of expressing my 
prospect, in company with S. Emlen, to the 
elders and ministers of Chester Monthly Meet- 


. my : ling, they, after solid consideration, encourag- 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a: 


ing us to pursue the prospect, arrangements 
were made therefor. The service as respects 
both, was attended to on First-day, the 30th 
of Eleventh month. The meeting with the 
prisoners was held in the forepart of the day; 
wherein we thought it right to step into each 
of the cells, and speak to them one after an- 
other before meeting. They were not allowed 
to come out, but the cell doors being left open 
during the meeting, it was believed they could 
hear what was communicated. It was a 
solemn, favored time; and I hope will not 
soon be forgotten by some of them, there 
being more than thirty in number. The meet- 
ing in the afternoon, held in Friend’s Meeting- 
ing-house, was larger than was expected ; and 
I think was a favored one. May all the praise 
be given to Him to whom alone it belongs. 
Next morning I felt as if I should not come 
home easy without attempting to see the 
parents of Jabez Boyd again. We accordingly 
went, and found the mother and one son at 
home; to whom I communicated what arose 
in my mind. They appeared much more 
thoughtful and brought down in their minds 
than when we visited them before, particu- 
larly the mother. It seemed to me, she had 
seen better days, and that a renewed visita- 
tion in mercy was extended to her, even at 
the eleventh hour. All that was capable of 
feeling within me, craved that she might be 
made willing to accept it. Her son also now 
appeared to be thoughtful. It was altogether 
a time of much feeling; they having recently 
had the corpse of the executed son buried from 
their home. 

“12th mo. 1st. We reached home, feeling 
my mind relieved and comforted in the belief 
of having been engaged, according to the 
ability received, in my good Master’s service, 
if I may so speak. Soon after my return, I 
visited my children at Coatesville. While 
with them the desire was felt, that the world, 
and the uncertain things of it, might not have 
too much place in their minds. Holy Father, 
be pleased to quench their desire for uncer- 
tain riches, and give them to see and feel in- 
creasingly the excellence of having a posses- 
sion in Thy ever blessed Truth. While there 
I distributed some religious tracts as way 
opened. On the 16th returned from Coates- 
ville pretty well in health: but since then 
have been poorly several days; though my 
mind is favored with peaceful quiet—an un- 
merited favor. 

“1st mo. 4th, 1846. Having often observed 
that the close of one year, with the beginning 
of another, is a time spent by some in feasting, 
and in forgetfulness of the gracious Giver of 
all our blessings, the language of my heart 


hath been for them, Lord forget them not, 

nor cast them away from Thee. But be 

pleased to follow them with the convictions 

of Thy grace, until they are made sensible» 
that Thou art God, and changeth not,—the 

same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

“T went to meeting to-day under consider- 
able exercise of mind. After sitting some 
time, there seemed, I thought, a little handed 
to communicate, which in fear was yielded 
to: after which the spirit of supplication 
was felt, and I believe vocal expression of 
it required. But the fear and care of being 
too hasty so impressed my mind, as to pre- 


vent a yielding to it till the meeting closed ; 
when my mind was closely tried. Notwith- 
standing this I could appeal to the Searcher 
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arts, that it was not through wilful dis-| “5th. I left home, accompanied by my}| A pamphlet lately published by John £. 
Speatahbes and desires were renewedly raised | beloved friends, Jane and Isaac Garrett, (Ed-| Boyd contains many interesting facts ehh A 
to be helped to be faithful in future, and more} ward being too much indisposed to go;) and|ing the Isthmus of Nicaragua as a eae or 
instant in season. Oh! may all my short-|after attending the Monthly Meetings of New|an inter-oceanic ship canal. The following 
comings tend to increased watchfulness to|Garden and London Grove, where the concern |facts are important: isiohe al 
keep near to the pointings of the Spirit of|was united with in each meeting, we entered) The level of Nicaragua lake at high water 
Truth. on the arduous service. As the visit pro-|is 103 feet above high water on the Pacific 
“3d mo. 8th. I did not get to the Quarterly|eressed I felt that I should not be excused|and 1123 feet above the lowest tide level. The 
Meeting at Concord last month, feeling as I)without our going through the families of/fall to the Atlantic is 107% feet to the level of 
thought, excused from the infirmities of in-|both the meetings; and was favored to doso ;|high water, and 108% to the level of ee e er 
creasing age pressingupon me. But have often a little of best help being mercifully afforded, |in San Juan del Norte, or pa ‘ o” 
through the winter which has just closed, felt] which I thought I was never more sensible of|The distance over which this fall is distributed 
my mind exercised for those around about!than on the present occasion. The service|is 119 miles of good navigable water, when 
us, who appear to be living without God in|was indeed weighty in prospect, and per-|the river is only half full. The ets 
the world, or too much in forgetfulness of|/formed under considerable bodily infirmity : advantage of the Nicaragua route for an inte 
Him. From the pressure of apprehended|yet blessed be the name of Him whom I de-|oceanic canal is the inexhaustible supply Re | 
duty, I have stepped in to see some of this/sire to serve, He hath permitted me to return,|water at the summit level. The great a 
class, have given them some religious tracts,|unworthy as I am, (being sensible I am but|of Nicaragua has an average length of a oa 
and, as way opened, have expressed my earn-|an unprofitable servant,) with a relieved and|110 miles by an average breadth of about 
est desire for their increase in that knowledge,|peaceful mind. ‘Praise waiteth for thee, O}miles, and receives the rainfall of more than 
while time and opportunity are afforded,|God, in Zion.’ 200 by 50. It is the great reservoir of water 
which appertains to the salvation of the poor,| “Jane Garrett and myself were absent|of Central America, which unquestionable 
never-dying soul. They all behaved with|nearly five weeks; attended the Quarterly|fact marks it as the natural line for an inter- 
civility, and some of them received the visit|Meetings of Concord and Western as they|oceanic canal. ‘The line across Nicaragua, as 
and tracts with expressions of gratitude. Oh!|came in course, and visited about 108 families|surveyed and laid down by Childs, is free from 
it is a great thing, I often think, to be willing| within the compass of the two Monthly Meet-|the objection of tunnels, great or small, and 


to become a fool for Christ’s sake, and to ac-|ings.” has at its summit a level of navigable water 
knowledge Him before men, as well as to be (fo be continued.) (from Castillo, on the San Juan river, to the 
preserved from casting a stumbling block in PA first lock descending to the pee se ae eee 
the way of any; which was my great desire in A CHILD WITH A SHELL. without an impediment of any kind. : 4 is 
the foregoing opportunities. Gracious Father, T have son a sea of fresh water at the summit, twelve 
be pleased to keep me near unto Thyself in A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract feet lower than the reservoir in Central Park, 
P het y ; p : at 
all my future steppings; andin the remem-| Of inland ground, applying to his ear city of New York, inexhaustible in quantity, 
brance that we are not our own, but are The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell ; and the rim which confines it on the Pacific 
bought with a price. My desire also is to be To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul side is only forty-eight feet high. 
8 P eee ta res Listened intensely ! and his countenance soon if tive cost of the 
preserved from indulging too much in ease to Briohienod withaow an Eanianes 6 thi In regard to the comparative c 
5 x _ 3 ghtenead Wl Joy ; tor murmurings rom within js . . l the dis- 
the flesh, which I often feel inclined to; but Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, construction of an interoceanic canal, 
rather to be diligent in business, serving the To his belief, the monitor expressed tance from ocean to ocean is reduced nearly 
Lord. That while He 1s pleased to favor me Mysterious union with its native sea. one half by the use of the San Juan river for 
with health and strength, I may more will- ee hia i ee universe itself 90 80-100 miles, and costs only $12,528 a mile, 
ingly yield to the manifestations of His blessed eee ee eres Wordsworth. |aecording to ee ot pees 
will, which only affords solid comfort. And make it complete for strvice. e summit 
Oh! that I may be preserved from every false Selected. {elevation between Lake Nicaragua and the 
appearance, though it may be as in the guise STRENGTH OF THE WEAK. _ |Pacific ocean is 47 feet, and it extends one 
of an angel of light.” I cannot boast the glowing faith and a half miles. The entire cost of the work 
“4th mo. 1846.” Under this date, Hannah Of those perchance than I more blest; twenty years ago was estimated at thirty-one 
Gibbons’ di: lint’ she nttorded “Yet, Loan sinking.and oma d f lf millions. The same amount of 
Ye ly Me wind peed eae an Lehaes Upon Thy. eirenie ty Aa eeu) rest a . nk could be done in the State of New 
early Meeting of this year; and after some canal wor : 
allusion to its ‘business, which she records as I cannot rise to Paul’s rapt height, York for about one third of that sum. Very 
“painful,” thus concludes the memorandum: - bid ine es of eet aes unknown ; little is said about the harbors on either es 
“Oh! it was, I believe, a time of deep search- Marple ed sais ae nie Ne hee of the isthmus, where very large sums mus 
ing of heart to very many among us. Yet Rpt wil my feeedovetuoway be expended, especially at Greytown. It is 
blessed be the name of Israel’s Shepherd, He I cannot say I wander not: certain that French ‘and English companies 
manifested Himself to be a spirit of judgment Often Thy face I cannot see. have, within a few years, made several at- 


I have no strength; then put forth Thine, 


to those who sit in judgment; enabling them “Andras inecleteekeke. toes tempts to obtain an exclusive franchise for a 
¢ ; : h 


to set up a banner in His name, and to trans- ship-canal by the Nicaragua route. The pre- 

act the important business of the meeting in I have not got the tongue of fire, sent promoters of the ship-canal enterprise, 

a good degree of that dignity which the Sapmerg ie ee plait bebe 7 relying upon data old and new, claim that 

eg r yak ot mine Tru g Sag . ip- 

blessed Truth gives. The praise belongs to Nor mine the saint’s far-reaching sight. the only practicable route for a ship canal, 

the Lord alone. uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is by 

“5th mo. 3d. For a considerable time past I feel I have no claim to ask way of the San Juan river and Lake Nica- 

i i i . n heaven anywhere to be; * i 

my mind has been exercised in the prospect aa - Th hie Th si if ragua, and that this route was so feasible that 

of visiting, I trust in gospel love, the families OMe Uccdhake atk pio cme the work must be undertaken at an early day 

: Mad’st there a home for such as me. 

of London Grove Monthly Meeting, and a ae 
part, or all of those composing New Garden Some of Thy sheep may follow Thee, Ministers. 

Monthly Meeting. Believing the time had "a a ie gman cote 1817. Sixth mo. Whether we be ministers, 

come, I mentioned the concern to Friends at ‘That I may earn the Dron aeaaaal elders, overseers, or of whatever class, I be- 

our last Monthly Meeting, which was united lieve we should mind where we are; and 


with. Jane and Edward Garrett being will- Down here my voice is low and weak ; rather bear a burden, perhaps rightly brought 
ing to bear me company, they were also united Med ai kaa Tee pe oe upon us, from sympathy, or the operation and 
with, and we were set at liberty to proceed Ae inion Thy siren Rewaal, _|influence of the Spirit, than venture to relieve 
as Truth might open the way. The feeble i ourselves, when circumstances, and the want 
aspirations of my heart hath often been, and oe ee hast for me of opportunity forbid. I believe, in a large 
so continues to the Father of mercies, that And se Baie iske it Leck om meeting, a diversity of exercise may be excit- 
He would be pleased to be with me, and To lay it at ay Saviour’s feet. ed in lively-spirited Friends, which it would 


strengthen me, a poor worm of the dust, for be very inexpedient to bring forth in words. 
His work and service, enabling me to do His| It is easier to die the death of a martyr|But I suppose that the weighty, deeply-atten- 
blessed will and nothing more. than to live the life of a saint. tive, patient mind, is permitted to discover 
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e right time for moving; and then, the bap- 

ing influence being dwelt under in the ex- 
ecise of the gift, the meeting feels the precious 

ect. But I rather think, that some who 

ve a gift in the ministry, miss it at times, 

the exercise of it, for want of understand- 
ng, at the time, the state of the meeting; 
erhaps, partly, from being involved in their 
wn exercise. When a meeting is baptized 
nder a living ministry, and the minister sits 
own, it is a nice thing indeed to make an 
ddition ; at least before a suitable space has 
een allowed. As the end of all true ministry 
3 to bring the hearers to an abiding under 
he influence of the Spirit of Christ, we should 
ejoice when this is in any considerable de- 
-ree produced by the ministry of any Friend; 
ind be very careful not to step in, in.a way 
© dissipate the solemnity, or remove the 
lense which hasthus profitably been begotten. 
At the same time, it is very desirable that no 
ightly appointed offering should be prevent- 
.d; and the diversity of states and conditions 
sto be remembered. So that it is indeed a 
nystery ; and a very weighty thing is living, 
yaptizing ministry. 

I remember, whilst on this subject, a re- 
mark of dear Henry Tuke, in our Quarterly 
Meeting a pretty many years ago, that he 
shought hardly a greater evil could befall us, 
1s a religious Society, than an unbaptized 
ninistry. As to offerings in the ministry, 
-endered unseasonable from the circumstance 
of a meeting being in a measure baptized by 
orevious ministry, I believe solid, judicious 
aiders might be greatly helpful to our dear 
ministering friends of less experience : they 
are much to be felt for, and so are meetings. 
— William Grover. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Ataska. 
(Concluded from page 20.) 

The annual means of the temperature about 
Sitka are by no means low, in spite of the 
rainy summers. From thereportof the United 
States Coast Survey observers, it is shown 
that the mean spring temperature (of the 

ear ending October 31st, 1868) was 42°.6; 
ummer, 55°.7; autumn, 45°.9; winter, 31°.9 
the average of the entire year being 44°.7. 
he rainfall for that year was 68.07 inches ; 
here were 26 snowy days and 134 rainy 
days, only 106 were classed as fair, while 260 
were cloudy. 
The lowest temperature at any time during 
the year 11°, the highest 71°, giving the ther- 
mometer a range of sixty degrees. The aver- 
age of many years’ observation places the 
mean winter temperature about thirty-three 
Fahrenheit, which is nearly that of Man- 
heim on the Rhine, and warmer than Munich, 
Vienna or Berlin. It is about the same as 
at of Washington (1095 miles farther south) 
nd warmer than New York, Philadelphia or 
Baltimore. The cloudiness and rain of the 
ummer season, however, prevent it from 
being nearly,as warm as at any of the places 
‘above mentioned. Very little ice is made at 
‘Sitka ; the snow, or rather slush, lies only for 
a few days in the streets, and a small species 
humming bird breeds there in abundance. 
2k * * * * * 
In the southern part of this district there 
is little beside the timber, from an agricultural 
joint of view. Near Fort Simpson and at 
Sitka, Dr. Kellogg describes timothy, white 
lover, and medlick or burr clover, as flourish- 


8) 


b 


ing in great luxuriance. 
the same of the native grasses in the interior ;|cluding moths, Xe. 
but south of Prince William Sound there isso|Sitka, originally constructed of this timber, 
little lowland or prairie, that there is no good | thirty-two years after, is as sound as the day 
opportunity for raising fodder, and the climate 
would render its preservation extremely pre- 
carious. 
rugged that it would hardly be advisable to 
keep many cattle, and cereals on account of 
the moisture, are not to be thought of. 


cess of moisture. 


that the crows, who are extremely rapacious, 


The character of the country is 80 


At Sitka some vegetables do very well. 


Turnips, beans, pease, carrots, beets, lettuce, 
and radishes are successful. 
small and watery, from want of sun and ex- 
Cabbages are thrifty : 


Potatoes are 


will not head. Cereals fail. Some few cattle 
are kept. The milk and cream are very good. 
Poultry, hus not succeeded well. Lutke says 
devour all the young chickens. 

To the northern part of this district the 
above remarks do not apply. Kadiak and 
Cook’s Inlet, north-east of Fort Alexander, 
have comparatively colder winters, and drier 
and warmer summers than the islands and 
coast to the west or south of them. Haying 
can be successfully carried on, the native 
grasses being suitable for fodder, green or dry. 
Barley and oats have been successfully raised 
near the settlement of St. Nicholas or Cook’s 
Inlet. 

There is no want of wood, while it does not 


encroach on the lowlands, which is clear of). 


underbrush and trees. Among the annual 
productions of the colony in 1863, are enu- 
merated 108,000 pounds of salted meat, 170 
casks of potatoes, 150 of turnips, and 180 
casks of berries. Dr. Kellogg says of Kadiak: 
“Various herbs and grasses clothe the moun- 
tains to their summits. The summer climate 
here, unlike that of Sitka, is sufficiently fine 


lfor haying. We saw many mown valleys 


from which a good supply of hay from the 
native grasses had been secured. The cattle 
were fat, and milk was abundant. The butter 
was yellow and appeared remarkably rich, 
though of a disagreeable flavor, which might 
be owing to the manner of making.” The 
potatoes were better than at Sitka, but do 
not attain a very large size. The great agri- 
cultural staple of the southern Sitka district 
is timber. I enumerate the forest trees in the 
order of their value. | 

Yellow Cedar:-—This is the most valuable 
wood on the Pacific coast. It combines a fine 
close texture with considerable hardness, ex- 
treme durability and pleasant fragrance. “For 
boat-building it is unsurpassed, from its light- 
ness, toughness, ease of workmanship, and 
great durability.” (Kellogg.) 

The forests of Puget Sound, which have 
been mentioned as more accessible than the 
Alaskan timber, are rapidly falling under the 
axe of the woodsman. Most of the more ad- 
jacent timber is already cut, and logs have 
now to be hauled some distance to the mills. 
The Puget Sound timber, as ship-building 
material, is far inferior to the yellow cedar. 
The latter is peculiar to Alaska, and the only 
gaod ship timber on the Pacific coast. The 
high rates and short terms of insurance on 
vessels built of Oregon pine, show its inferi- 
ority better than any amount of argument. 
The cedar somewhat resembles boxwood in 
texture and color, and has an agreeable odor. 
It is familiar to many, under the name of 
“¢amphor wood,” in the shape of Chinese 
boxes. This is the wood formerly exported 


style them both “Sitka pine.” Itis much 


Dr. Rothrock says|to China and\jreturned to us famous for ex- 


A wreck on the beach at 


it was built. This cedar sometimes reaches 
a diameter of eight feet, but a common size is 
three to five feet. 

Sitka Spruce or White Pine.—This tree is well 
known in the lumber trade of the coast, at- 
tains a large size, and is noteworthy from its 
straight and tapering trunk. The wood is 
not so durable as the last named, but is avail- 
able for many purposes. It is found near the 
water’s edge in great profusion throughout 
the Alexander Archipelago. 

Hemlock—The timber of this species is 
often confounded with that of the preceding 
and more durable species, by lumber dealers, 


larger in its growth than the next species, 
but has been considered a variety by some 
botanists. 

Balsam Fir, (Abies canadensis.)—The tim- 
ber of this tree is almost valueless, but the 
bark, with that of the last named, is used in 
tanning, and the balsam in medicine and the 
arts. 

Scrub Pine—This pine seldom grows more 
than forty feet clear trunk, and eighteen 
inches in diameter. It passes north in the 
interior only to the junction of the Lewis or 
Tahco and the Pelly rivers. 

Other trees, such as the juniper, wild pear, 
and the like, may be of some use, but from 
their small size or scarcity are of little eco- 
nomical value. 

While in the Yukon Territory we cannot 
look for self-supporting agricultural districts, 
nor reasonably expect any one to obtain a 
subsistence by farming alone; still, the settler 
called there to develope the resources of the 
country, be they lumber, fish or furs, may 
have milk in his tea, and fresh vegetables on | 
his table if he possess the energy and know- 
ledge to make the most of his opportunities. 
It will not be necessary for him to rely on the 
products of the chase alone, if he will but 
take the necessary care to provide shelter for 
his cattle, and to cut and gather for their 
winter fodder the perennial grasses which 
cover the prairies and lowlands. 

In the Aleutian District is situated the 
larger proportion of the arable land of, the 
territory of Alaska. In this and in the north- 
ern part of the Sitkan District, the climatic 
conditions are the most favorable for agricul- 
ture in the territory. Their resemblance to 
the conditions which prevail in north-western 
Scotland and its islands has been already de- 
monstrated; and the capability of this district 
for agriculture may therefore be reasonably 
inferred. Oats and barley, possibly wheat 
and rye, may succeed on these islands. Their 
abundant capacity for producing root crops of 
good quality, except perhaps potatoes, may 
be considered as settled. That cattle will do 
well there, there is no doubt ; and the Pacific 
slope may yet derive its best butter and cheese 
from the Aleutian and northern Sitkan dis- 
tricts. Sheep, goats and swine, have not been 
thoroughly tried as yet, but the inference is 
that they would also succeed. Most of the 
berries found in the Yukon Territory are also 
common to the Aleutian District, and the 
climate, unless from its moisture, presents no 
obstacles to the success of some kinds of fruit- 
trees. Itis to be hoped at least, that some 
one will try the experiment. These islands, 
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Kadiak and Cook’s Inlet, are unquestionably 
the best agricultural country in our new pos- 
sessions. 

The resources of the southern Sitkan Dis- 
trict lie apparently entirely in its timber. 
This is unquestionably needed on the Pacific 
coast, and a most valuable acquisition. No 
better lumbering district can be imagined, 
with water transportation every where, and 
mountain sides so steep that a slide—easily 
made of the least valuable timber—will con- 
duct the logs directly to the water side. Some 
vegetables in the future as in the past, will be 


at the bottom of a deep aquarium. The water 
was probably but poorly aerated, hence he 
was evidently ill at ease, and to our astonish- 
ment he at once began travelling over the 
pebbly bottom, then up the glass side with 
the utmost facility and grace. The foot 
moved precisely as any univalve gasteropod 
would do, and with the same easy gliding 
motion. The movement was continued with- 
out interruption until it had reached the sur- 
face of the water, a distance of not less than 
ten inches, which added to the distance travel- 
led over the bottom, was probably equal to 


raised, and some stock kept in this part of|fourteen inches. At the surface it lost no 


Alaska, but probably never to any great ex- 
tent. 

The entire population of Alaska, aboriginal 
as well as European, was estimated by the 
writer in 1867, at only about 29,000. Of these 
483 were Russians. 


The Fountain of Living Virtue. —John 
Churchman relates that when with some 
other Friends travelling in Talbot county, an 
elderly men asked us if we saw some posts to 
which he pointed, and added, the first meet- 
ing George Fox had on this side of Chesapeak 
Bay, was held in a tobacco house there, which 
was then new, and those posts were part of 
it. John Browning rode to them, and sat on 
his horse very quiet; and returning to us 
again with more speed than he went, I asked 
him what he saw amongst those old posts ? 
he answered, “I would not have missed what 
I saw for five pounds, for I saw the root and 
ground of idolatry. Before I went, I thought 
perhaps I might have felt some secret virtue 
in the place where George Fox had stood and 
preached, whom I believe to have been a good 
man: but whilst I stood there, I was secretly 
informed, that if George was a good man, he 
was in heaven, and not there; and virtue is 
not to be communicated by dead things, 
whether by posts, earth, or curious pictures, 
but by the power of God, who is the fountain 
of living virtue.” 


From the “ American Naturalist.’ 


Mussel Climbing. 

Can any one see a snail travel, and not ask 
mentally, “how it does it?” The method 
certainly is curious. A fleshy disk is pro- 
truded, and caused to project in the direction 
of locomotion ; it is then spread out flatly, and 
while slightiy adhering to the object over 
which it is passing, a contractile energy is 
exerted, and the little animal bearing its house 
is drawn onward. Thus by the repeated pro- 
trusion, expansion, and contraction of this 
soft organ, in due time its journey is accom- 
plished. Because of this method of progres- 
sion on a ventral disk, all those shell-fish, or 
properly speaking, molluscan animals, 80 con- 
stituted, are called by the systematists, gas- 
teropods, a term which means ventral-footed. 

The mussel’s foot presents in its class, the 
least developed condition of this organ, for it 
is a spinner, rather than a walker; or, as 
Owen says, “it is subservient to the function 
of a gland, which secretes a glutinous material 
analogous to silk, the filaments of which are 
termed the byssus,” which often serves for 
attachment to rocks. 

We once saw a young brown mussel, of the 
species Modiola plicatula, about five-eighths 
of an inch in length, turn his foot to most 
excellent account. We had pulled the young- 
ster’s beard off, and then had deposited him 


time in spinning its byssus, which it fixed to 
the side for a permanent abode. 
For its lively colors, perhaps rather ruth- 


than the head of a pin, was exuded, an 
pressed against the glass. There was then ; 
slight withdrawing of the foot, simultaneously 
with an unfolding, or opening of the groove 
which contained, as if moulded there, the al 
ready completed delicate thread. This don 
the partly contracted foot (not drawn into it 
shell at all, be it understood) was eur eX 
tended, this time a little higher than before 
The groove, or spinneret, was again closed 
except the little opening on the surface of th 
foot, whence another little drop of mucus a 
peared, which also was pressed against th 
glass. Again the foot was withdrawn a little 
the lips of the groove unfolded, and th 
moulded thread set free. This gave threat 
number two. Hach was evidently set at 


lessly, we had picked this little fellow out of|considerable tension.. And in this wise, th 


a large family cluster, snugly packed in a hole|after thread was formed and set. 


in one of the piles of the dock. It wasa large 


I regr 
that I did not record the exact number, b 


group of all sizes, literally bound together by|am sure that it was about twelve or sixtee! 
the silken cords of—attachment shall we say ?/and the time occupied was between two ant 


A fellow captive was a full grown, black, 
edible mussel, torn from its anchorage, a stone 
near by, at low tide. We afterwards found 


three hours, when lo! up went the mussel 
about three-eighths of an inch high. 4 
There was next a period of rest. Whethe 


ensconced in this black shell, an amount of|it was due to exhaustion of material, and wa 


intelligence, which filled us with astonishment. 
If his youthful fellow prisoner could beat him 
at walking, he was about to accomplish the 
feat of climbing to the same position by 
means of a species of engineering of a very 
high order. 

In order the better to understand this sin- 
gular feat, let us introduce it by the narra- 
tion of some spider tactics we once witnessed. 
The insect had captured a large beetle, but 
could not get it to its web, and seemed indis- 
posed to prey upon it away from its den. It 
had dragged the prey under the web, which 
was about two feet above. It ran up to a 
point close by its web; there it attached a 
thread, by which it speedily descended, and 
then attached the other end to its booty. 
Again it ascended, affixed another thread, 
then descended and affixed to the prey as be- 
fore. Hach thread, in sailor phrase, was made 
taut. After a good many threads had been 
in this manner attached, each being stretched 
tightly, and each pulling a little, the weight 
was seen to ascend a small fraction of an inch. 
Again the threads were increased, and again 
the weight ascended a little more, until at 
last, after incredible labor, perseverance and 


meant to allow the secreting gland time t 
evolve a fresh supply or not, I cannot affirm 
but must say that such was my belief, fo 
after an hour or so it set to work again, pre 
cisely as before, attaching a new cluster 0 
threads. This cluster was set about five 
eighths of an inch higher than the previou 
one. When this new group of filaments wa 
finished, the same result followed, another lif 
of a fraction of an inch, but not quite so hig! 
as the first. I now suspected its motive—th 
animal was actually in this singular manne: 
attempting to reach the surface. It wante 
to take an airing, and was really in a fair way 
to bring it about. 

While setting its third cluster of threads, : 
foresaw a serious difficulty in the way, an 
one against which the spider never has t 
contend. It was this: after the third lif 
had been achieved the threads which had ac 
complished the first lift had changed direc 
tion; that is, the ends of the threads, whicl 
had pointed downward when pulling up th 
mussel, were now pointing upward, and wer 
actually pulling it down. Of course th 
lowermost thread, or threads, would exer 
the most retrograde traction. The difficulty 


skill, the little engineer had the satisfaction of} was overcome in this way—as each lowes 


success ; for its well-earned booty, with one 
final, tiny jerk “brought up” at the desired 
spot. The explanation of all this is simple. 
Suppose we take a cord of the material known 
by the ladies under the name of elastic, and 
attach it to an ounce weight. If but very 
moderately stretched it would certainly pull 
at least a grain. Supposing it to do that, a 
second one would pull with equal force, and 
it would be but a simple estimate to deter- 
mine how many threads would be required to 
raise the entire weight. But enough of this. 
Now for the mussel. 

Placed at the bottom of the aquarium, 
where it had been for a couple of days, it had 
succeeded in wiggling itself up to one of the 
glass sides of the tank. This accomplished 
it protruded its large foot, stretching it up as 
high on the glass as it could reach, this organ 
seemingly adhering very tightly. A little hole 
opened near the extreme forward end of the 
foot. This tiny hole was really the extremity 
of a folded or closed groove. Out of this a 
drop of white gluten, or mucus, not larger 


thread became taut in an adverse direction, 
was snapped off at the end attached to th 
animal. This, as I think, was done by tw 
processes; the one by softening that end o 
thread by the animal’s own juices, purposel 
applied, as the pupa in the cocoon moisten 
its silk envelope, when wishing to soften th 
fibres, so that it can break a hole throug 
which the imago may emerge; the other b 
a moderate upward pulling, thus breaking t 
filament at its weakest point. 

The next day our little engineer had a 
complished the wonderful feat of climbing t 
the surface by ropes, fabricated during th 
ascent. Without delay it moored itself s 
curely by a cluster of silken lines at th 
boundary where sky and water met, and 
there allowed to enjoy the airing it had so d 
servingly won. 

It is some three years since the writer wi 
nessed the facts here recorded, and to th 
day, the sight of a mussel inspires him wit 
profound reflection on the ways of Him wh 
made these creeping things of the sea. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
“Let Patience Have Her Perfect Work.” 


There are perhaps few readers of “ The 
riend,” but who at times, desire to know 
ore of the saving life of Christ Jesus, and 
» be filled with that heavenly courage which 
of Him ; whose fruits are gentleness, meek- 
a and unfeigned love of the brethren. 
uch, under these ever to be cherished evi- 
ences of the anointing, no doubt are, when 
»oking at the state of things in our Society, 
ront to exclaim, O for more indications of 
awardness and introversion; and that pros- 
cation at the feet of Jests, and self-nothing- 
ess before Him, which we as a people pecu- 
arly profess. These know that the Lord’s 
iower is sufficient for His own work. And, 
ence, where this subjection of spirit unto 
lim is inward enough, and thorough enough, 
hey are assured, that He will work in and 
hrough such souls unto the growth and es- 
ablishment of His adorable Name and King- 
om, as well as the furtherance of His ever 
lorious ends in the earth. 

This, it is believed, is what is so much 
vanting at the present day: and which, in so 
‘reat a degree, makes what otherwise would 
e our Eden as a desert, our garden of the 
uord as a wilderness. And which must con- 
inue until there is more thorough turning in 
1eart unto that God, from whom we, as a 
veople, have gone astray; with a more dili- 
rent keeping of those testimonies as well as 
yrinciples, which He gave to our forefathers, 
o be displayed as a banner because of the 
[ruth. Does not herein lie our deficiency? 
Strangers to the life of Christ inwardly re- 
vealed have devoured our strength! While 
© too great an extent, it may be said, we 
cnow it not. 

Perhaps there is no way in which this cause 
of Our weakness can be removed, and the 
Body strengthened, like to an earnest appli- 
zation of soul and lively appeal by those who 
wre grieved at the signs of the times, unto 
Him, who seeth in secret, and who rnleth over 
all, that He would take the work into His own 
nands; that he would turn again our captiv- 
ty ; restore that which is turned out of the 
way; and enlarge the places of those who 
sigh and who cry for the desolations that 
abound. 

“Tt is enough for the servant to be as His 
Master.” And if sach are called to endure 
contumely, reproach, or shame for His name’s 
sake in a day of darkness and gloominess, of 
treading down and distress, may they remem- 
ber that it is nothing new for those who are 
honestly engaged to fill up their measure of 
duty for Christ’s body’s sake, which is the 
church, to have to partake of sufferings, as 
well as “deaths oft.” May these be support- 
ed under them, however heated the furnace of 
trial may seem to be, and enabled to bear all 
that is permitted in a proper spirit, when it 
will assuredly be sanctified to them; and be 
accounted a part of those “tribulations” which 
prepare for being led, in the great end, unto 
ving fountains of water in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, where God shall wipe away all 
tears from the eyes. Then, “Is it not our in- 
terest,” writes Sarah (Lynes) Grubb, “ to leave 
all to the Lord, simply pursuing that path on 
hich the light shines with clearness; for in 
i little while this will prove of the greatest 
tonsequence tous all? I endeavor to keep in 
View, that to the obedient followers of the 
crucified Immanuel, tribulations will cease 


and difficulties come to an end, being suc- 
ceeded by that consummate felicity which 
shall never end. 


May we, therefore, press 
after this pure and perfect obedience unto life. 
Oh! may not only we who are seniors be 80 
engaged, but the dear children, Moses-like, 
choose rather to ‘suffer affliction with the 
people of God,’ than to enjoy ‘the pleasures 
of sin’ for a moment; having an eye to the 
glorious recompense of reward.” 


The Stature of Man in the British Islands. 

The Pall Mall Gazette informs us that Dr. 
Beddors, of London, has published a memoir 
on the subject. He commenced his investi- 
gations in the Scottish Highlands, and pro- 
ceeded thence regularly southwards, carefully 
measuring and weighing as many men be- 
tween the ages of twenty-three and fifty, as 
he could collect in each several locality ; or, 
where this could not be accomplished, availing 
himself of the assistance of friends. 

He found the Highlanders generally a tall 
and bulky race, but they vary very greatly in 
different districts. In some of the western 
islands they are rather short, in others more 
than usually tall. The people of the western 
lowlands (Ayrshire and Galloway) exceed all 
others in height, and indeed rank first among 
the inhabitants of the British Islands. The 
men of the Hastern Border and the Merse, very 
nearly equal them in stature, and exceed them 
in weight, being, on the whole, the great men 
among Queen Victoria’s British subjects. The 
average Berwickshire farmer or peasant, out 
of the number examined, was found to measure 
five feet eleven inches and nearly a third, and 
to weigh nearly 200 pounds. The people of 
Aberdeenshire are equally large. These are 
the stalwart natives, who justify the Scottish 


lady’s retort on Dr. Johnson's definition of 


oats as “the food of horses in England and of 
men in Scotland.” “Yes, and where will you 
find such horses and such men.” The average 
height of man throughout Scotland is esti- 
mated, somewhat conjecturally, at five feet 
seven inches and a half. 

The Borderers on the English side, and gen- 
erally speaking the agricultural inhabitants 
of the northern counties of England, are a tall 
race, like their neighbors. The people of Lan- 
cashire, however, are an exception, being as 
low or lower than those of England generally. 
Good stature prevails generally as far south 
as the Trent, but that once passed, tallness be- 
comes exceptional. The southern counties 
generally fall not only far below the north, 
but below the general national standard. The 
men of Wales are, on the whole, short, aver- 
aging a little over five feet six inches. In the 
south-west of England, stature is low, until 
Cornwall is reached. Then, all at once, we 
seem to strike on a new type of men; a tall 
and big-boned race. The people of Scilly are 
also large. - 

The average height of Englishmen, Dr. 
Beddors fixes, not very confidently, at five 
foet six and a halfinches. That of Irishmen 
is nearly the same. As regards weight, he 
allots the Scotchman 155 pounds, the English- 
man 145, the Irishman 138; bat owns that 
he is not quite satisfied with these conclusions. 
It was often difficult to induce a sufficient 


number of men to undergo the process of 


measuring and weighing by a doctor. In 
Scotland the least amount of difficulty was 
found, but even there the fishermen of some 
villages on the east coast proved extremely 


stubborn and guspicious. In Wales there was 
unusual difficulty in disabusing the natives of 
the idea that the inquiry had been set on foot 
by Government, and therefore must mean 
mischief. In England there was less of super- 
stitious or suspicious opposition, but more of 
downright “stupidity.” 

Dr. Beddors’ observations fully confirm the 
received and well founded opinion that people 
which follow agricultural and other out of 
door employments, are the tallest and strong- 
est. As regards thews and sinews, man de- 
generates in towns, degenerates in crowded 
centres of industry, degenerates in sedentary 
occupations. “The physical difference be- 
tween country folk and towns folk are,” says 
our author, “the most important ones de- 
veloped in my tables. It may be taken as 
proved, that the stature of man in the large 
towns of Britain is lowered considerably be- 
low the standard of the nation, and as probable 
that such degradation is hereditary and pro- 
gressive.” 


1803. “Is not this a day wherein the true 
ministers have rather to mourn in silence than 
to proclaim glad tidings !’—Mary Capper. 
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NINTH MONTH 17, 1870. 


ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—Immediately after the capitulation of the 
French forces at Sedan, a large part of the Prussian 
army, report says upwards of 250,000 men, began to 
move toward Paris. , No opposition was anticipated on 
the route. Accounts from Paris state that the Prussians 
were advancing by steady but not hurried marches 
towards the capital, which, it is supposed, they would 
reach about the 15th inst. They maintain strict discip- 
line, and commit no depredations. Prussian scouts had, 
on the 11th inst., been seen within a few miles of Paris. 
The French are unable to offer any resistance outside of 
the defences, but within great preparations have been 
made for a desperate struggle. Trochu declares that if 
the Prussians take the city, the cost to them will be im- 
mense. Barricades have been prepared in the streets, 
the great sewer is said to be mined, and if the forts are 
taken and the ramparts carried by assault, the contest 
will be continued in the streets. The moats around 
Paris have been filled with water, and the prefect of 
police has adyised all who desire to leave the city to do 
so immediately. A corps of sappers and miners, as- 
sisted by the inhabitants, are felling the forests in the 
Departments of the Seine and Seine et Oise. The trees 
will afterwards be fired as the Prussians approach. The 
gas works being located outside the defences and liable 
to fall into the hands of the Prussians, have been de- 
stroyed: Paris will therefore be without other light 
than that afforded by lamps and candles. 

The siege of Strasburg continues, and Metz has not 
captulated. Bazaine recently made a sally, attacked 
the Saxon troops at Pont a-Mousson, and inflicted a 
heavy loss upon them. ; 

The following dispatch from the Prussian head-quar- 
ters has been received at Berlin: “ More than 25,000 
French prisoners were captured in front of Sedan before 
the capitulation on the 2d instant. By the capitulation 
83,000 prisoners fell into our hands. Of these 14,000 
were wounded. Besides the prisoners, 400 field pieces, 
including 70 mitrailleuses, 150 siege guns, 10,000 horses, 
and an immense amount of war material, was surren- 
dered.” Guns were captured at Sedan marked 1813 
and 1814, which were doubtless used in the former wars 
against Germany. The town of Sedan is not greatly 
damaged. The prisoners are being sent into Germany 
as rapidly as possible. The French officers were offered 
their liberty on parole, which a part of them accepted, 
while others preferred remaining with the troops as 
prisoners of war. , 

King William has given orders 
be treated as the sovereign of France. 
perial was not captured at Sedan. He was 


that Napoleon shall 
The Prince Im- 
at that time 
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in Belgium, and has since been sent to England. His 
mother, the Empress, is also in England, but intends 
soon to proceed to Germany and visit the Emperor at 
is place of confinement. 

ithe British Minister, Lord Lyons, has left Paris, and 
the U. S. Minister was about taking his departure. The 
railway offices in London stopped the sale of through 
passenger tickets to Paris on the 1ith inst. Tit is said 
the Prussians hold the northern railway station at Creil, 
where several lines of railway meet. The French mail 
had become very irregular. At Havre the crowd of 
strangers is so great that the hotels are overwhelmed. 
Trains arrive at Havre from Paris hours behind time, 
so heayily are they loaded. The Bank of France has 
been removed to Toulouse. The Theatres of Paris have 
all been closed. Most of the workshops have also been 
closed, and business is almost at an end. The city is 
filled with troops drilling under command of army 
officers. : 

The Provisional government has been recognized by 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States. It is 
understood that the Great Powers are endeavoring to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known of their proceedings. A delegation has 
been sent from Berne to the head-quarters of the King 
of Prussia, to intercede for Strasbourg. : 

Advices from Rome represent that the pope is making 
preparations to meet the transfer of the Italian govern- 
ment to Rome. It is reported that he will retire to 
Castle Gondolfe as soon as the Italians approach the 

city. The king of Italy, it is said, designs to prevent 
his escape from Rome. ; 

The Spanish government has decided to postpone the 
convention of the Cortes. No date is fixed for its as- 
sembling. Reinforcements have been sent to Cuba. A 
great manifestation of sympathy with the French Re- 
public was made in Madrid on the 9th. After the pro- 
cession a mass meeting was held. Senor Castellar de- 
livered an address. He said: 

“The conscience of humanity breathes again, witness- 
ing the punishment of an Empire and the triumph of 
a Republic. The Spanish people delivered of their 
kings, and ruled now by universal suffrage, will soon 
join the great political movement to form a United 
States of Europe. [Immense applause.] To-day give 
France your sympathy, awaiting the moment when you 
may aid her with arms.” J 

The London Times has several bitter articles on the 
absence and apathy of the Queen and Princes, who are 
deerstalking while Europe is shaken to its foundation. 
The Times says, if France refuses to treat, the republic 
will perish, because Frenchmen are more jealous of 
military glory than of the right and justice of others. 
Formidable popular demonstrations took place in Lon- 
don on the 11th, in favor of the French Republic and 
against monarchy at home and abroad. At the meeting 
in Hyde Park, the name of the Queen was received with 
a tempest of hisses, and when they subsided, a voice in 
the crowd called out (with groans for the Prince of 
Wales.) The response was universal and passionate. 
It is stated that the feeling in London against the gov- 
ernment and royal family is extremely bitter, not only 
in the democratic classes, but throughout all ranks of 
society. The English government has instructed Lord 
Lyons to recognize the actual authorities in France 
under peculiar circumstances, but to refrain, as far as 
possible, from making any formal recognition of the 
government in official proceedings. 

The St. Petersburg Journal says, the Czar shares 
every effort to localize and abridge the war, but ineffect- 
ually, as Prussia repels any intervention at all restrain- 
ing its freedom of action. 

The British iron-clad Captain, with a crew of 500 
men, foundered off Cape Finisterre on the 7th inst. 
Eighteen of the crew were saved in a boat. 

A London dispatch of the 12th states, that the Prus- 
sian army has halted twenty-five miles from Paris, at 
the special request of Bismarck, to consider a proposi- 
tion for an armistice offered by Russia and Austria. 

Paris dispatches of the 12th state, that the departure 
of certain members of the French government for Tours 
has been indefinitely postponed. The diplomatic body 
haye also postponed their departure. 

The French Ministry announce another unsuccessful 
attack of Toul, in which the Prussians were repulsed 
with severe loss. Verdun and Montmedy are still held 
by the French. 

A dispatch from the King of Prussia to Berlin says : 
“The citadol of Laon exploded after its surrendered, 
just as the Prussians were preparing to enter. Three 
hundred and fifty men weré killed, including 200 of the 


There must have been treachery.” 
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that the total number of prisoners taken was 122,000. 
All the dead in the fields around the city have been 
buried, and a large part of the wounded removed. 

The Strasbourg besieging army has been reinforced, 
and now numbers nearly 70,000 men. 

Advices from Cassel say that nothing in the treat- 
ment of Napoleon would denote that he is a prisoner. 
He seems rather the honored guest of Prussia. 

Advices from Florence are to the effect that the 
Italian troops enter the Roman territory on the 12th. 
Italy’s ultimatum substantially strips the pope of his 
temporal power. The local authority of the Italian 
territory, however, remains undisturbed by the Italians, 
and the government announces its wish to concur with 
any Power in guaranteeing the independence of the 
pontiff. 

The French government has dispatched the veteran 
statesman, Thiers, on a secret mission to London, Vi- 
enna and St. Petersburg. 

The right of printing and publishing in France has 
been declared free. 

Some of the British journals urge English interven- 
tion in the war between France and Prussia as a duty 
and a right, the neglect of which will involve dishonor. 

London, 9th mo. 12th. Consols, 92}. U.S. 5-20’s, 
of 1862, 89%; of 1865, 89; ten forties, 85. 

Liverpool. Uplands cotton, 9}d.a 93d; Orleans 93d. 
a 98d. Red winter wheat, 8s. 2d. and 8s. 3d. 

Unirep Strarrs.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 281. Of cholera in- 
fantum, 30; consumption, 34; debility, 15; marasmus, 
24; old age, 9. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad for the 
Eighth month, were $806,040, being an increase over 
the same period of last year. 

The late John Simmons, of Boston, has donated one 
million four hundred thousand dollars, to establish an 
institute, to be called the Simmons female college, for 
the purpose of giving females a thorough practical edu- 
cation in medicine, music, drawing, designing, tele- 
graphing and other branches of art, science and indus- 
try calculated to enable the scholars to acquire an inde- 
pendent livelihood. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. New York.—American gold, 113%. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1142; ditto, 5-20’s 1868, 1102; ditto, 
10-40’s, 106}. Superfine flour, $4.55 a $4.95; finer 
brands, $5 a 8.15. Mixed spring wheat, $1.14 a $1.16; 
amber western, $1.25 a $1.27; amber State, $1.28 a 
$1.30; amber southern, $1.40 a $1.42. New Ohio oats, 
51 a 54 cts. Rye, 85 cts. Yellow corn, 90 a 91 cts.; 
western mixed, 80 a 82 cts. Cuba sugar, 9} a 10 cts. ; 
hard refined, 134 cts. Middling cotton, 19{cts. Phila- 


|delphia.—Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5.50; finer brands, 


$5.62 a $8.25. Western red wheat, $1.33 a $1.35; 
amber, $1.38 a $1.40. Western mixed corn, 84 a 90 cts. 
Penna, yellow, 96 cts. Oats, 52 a 54 cts. Timothy seed, 
$6 a $6.25. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the 
Avenue Drove-yard reached 3570 head, Extra sold at 
9 a 9} cts., a few choice 10 ets. ; fair to good, 7 a 84 ets., 
and common, 5 a 6 ets. per lb. gross. About 15,000 
sheep sold at 5 a 6% ets. per Ib. gross, and 8000 hogs at 
$13 and $14.75 per 100 lbs. net, the latter for corn fed. 
Ohicago.—W heat, 973 and 98} cts. No. 2 corn, 62 cts. 
No. 2 oats, 36 cts. Rye, 64 cts. Barley, $1.10. Cin- 
cinnali—F amily flour, $5.40 a $5.60. Wheat, $1.05 a 
$1.10. Corn, 70 ets. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Philena 8. Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 44; 
from Susanna 8. Thomas, Pa., +2, to No. 31, vol. 45; 
from Sam’! W. Stanley, Io., $2, vol. 44; from Sylvester 
D. Linyill, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Joshua Haight, 
Agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 44, and for David Haight, $2, to 
No. 8, vol. 45, and H. 8. Haight, Wm. Breckon, Hib- 
bard Fuller, and Levi H. Atwater, +2 each, vol. 44; 
from Richard M. Acton, N. J., $2, vol. 44; from 
Elizabeth D. Meredith, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Edward 
Stratton, Agent, O., for Levi Boulton and Benjamin 
Harrison, +2 each, vol. 44; from Rebecca Wright, O., 
per Daniel’ Williams, Agent, $2, vol. 44; from Mary 
M. Applegate, N. J., 2, vol. 44; from Benj. D. Stratton, 
Agent, O., for Christopher Allen and Alfred Branting- 
ham, $2 each, vol. 44; from John Bell, Agent, Ind., for 
Wm. Baxter, $4, to No. 52, vol. 43; Mahalah Jay, $3.36, 
to No. 52, vol. 44, and Isaiah Branson, $2, vol. 44; 
from Amy 8. L. Eaton, N. J., €2, vol. 44; from Wm. 
J. Evans, N. J., #2, vol. 44; from Henry Knowles, 
Agent, N. Y., for Benj. Boss, Benj. R. Knowles, Robt. 
Knowles, Alonzo Knowles, and Milton Smith, $2 each, 
vol. 44; from Nathan Warrington, Agent, Io., $2, vol. 


Mobile Guards: many were shockingly mutilated.|44, and for John Vail and John eS $2 each, 
ts J 


The official report of the capitulation of Sedan shows j for Deborah T. Hoyle, Io., an 


vol. 44; from Thomas gee | N, $2, vol. 44; 


"Rachel Sears, O., $2 
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each, vol. 44; from Elizabeth Burton, Del., per M. } 

Child, $2, vol. 44; from Naomi Gibbons, Pa., $2, vo 

44; from Ab’m Gibbons, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Jac¢ 
Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Hannah T. Paul, Phil: 
and Sarah C. Paul and Jane H. Pickering, N. J., 
A. R. Stokes, $2 each, vol. 44; from Joshua B. P 
Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 44; and for Morris Cope, Geo 
Sharpless, George W. Cooper, Robt. W. Lewis, Palme 
Good, Joel B. Pusey, and Henry Cope, $2 each, vol 
from Isaac Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Fran 

Drinker, Pa., $5, to No. 26, vol. 46; from Thos. Co 
Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 44, and for Sarah C, Satterthw 
$2, vol. 44; from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., 
Joseph Stratton, Joshua Coppock, and Zaccheus ‘Tes 
$2 each, vol. 44; from Gilbert Macomber, Mass., $ 
vol, 44, : 


Remittances received 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Wixter Session of this Institution will open 
Second-day, the 31st of Tenth month next. S| 

Parents and others intending to send children to 
School, are requested to make early application t 
Aaron SHARPLESS, Superintendent, whose address i 
“Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.’ When mor 
convenient, application may be made to CHARLES J 
AEN, Treasurer, or to Jacob Smedley, No. 304 Arcl 
St., Philadelphia. ; 


GF Parents and Guardians of pupils now at th: 
School are reminded that the second payment for th 
present’session is now due; and it will Ha an accommo 
dation if all who can conyeniently do so, will pay it o 
remit it to the Superintendent or Treasurer. | 


after Fourth-day morning will no 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Teachers are wanted for the Men’s and Women’ 
Schools, to open about the 1st of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St. 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 118 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, No. 1013 Pine St.» 
George J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. WorrTE 
tneton, M. D. 2 ey 

Application for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Cler 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, Philz 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Boards 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Hopewell, Iowa, 
the 22d of Sixth mo. 1870, THomas E. Bunpy, late 
Hickory Grove, Cedar Co., Io., to Resrcca MinLHOU 
of the former place. 5 


Diep, on the 28th of Fifth month last, Joun vam 


cort, aged nearly 79 years, a beloved member of 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
, Highth month 20th, 1870, IsAAc NicHoxsoz 
in the 81st year of his age, a beloved member of H: 
donfield Monthly and Particular Meeting. } 

, on the morning of the 24th of Eighth mont 
1870, at his residence in Greenwich, New Jerse 
Francis Bacon, an overseer of Greenwich Mont 
Meeting, in the d8th year of his age. _ 
of this dear friend, we have sustained a loss, but ha 
the consoling belief that it is his eternal gain, humb 
trusting that through the mercy and merits of his 
deemer, he has entered into that rest which remains f 
the children of God. a 
, Ninth mo. 3d, 1870, James R. Greeves, in 
76th year of his age, a member and elder of Germa: 
town Preparative Meeting. Long a useful citizen, ; 
a consistent member of our religious Society, his _ 
ble walk through life bespoke the desire of his he 
often expressed, to be found seeking first the kingdo 
of heaven and its righteousness. Thongh for son 
years an invalid, he retained a lively interest in 
best welfare of his friends and the church, and aw: 
that the nature of his disease made him liable to 
called suddenly away, he was concerned to be d: 
found with his loins girded and his lamp | 
awaiting the coming of the Bridegroom. His end w 
peace. ate 
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"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. Raia! 


